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Mcrvyn Peake in Soho whilst on leave, 1944 


MERVYN PEAKE 
and 

TITUS GROAN 


James Branch Cabell states that the true art¬ 
ist writes only to express beautiful thoughts and, 
when doing this, has only one idea, the personal 
satisfaction obtained from his labours. This dic¬ 
tum is well illustrated in The Worm Ouroboros . It 
took Eddison thirty years to write this remarkable 
fantasy. Obviously it was a labour of love, writ¬ 
ten only to obtain a final peace of mind. There 
could have been no idea of recompence from a mone¬ 
tary view-point. He must have realised while drea¬ 
ming it and placing those dreams on paper that 
only a relative few would buy it, or, buying it, 
appreciate its transcendental loveliness. The fir¬ 
st American edition sold poorly. Its charm has 
been appreciated only by those exceptional person¬ 
alities who silently watch a sunset fade or hear 
the music of waves beating on a rockbound coast. 
Mervyn Peake is preeminently an artist. He 
has also won some slight fame as a minor poet. 
Thirty-two years ago he started to dream of an un¬ 
known world* and after seven years finished his 
first novel. He worked as an illustrator during 
these years, partly because he enjoyed art and no 
doubt because there were obligations to meet and 
bills to pay;, but as an avocation he wrote Titus 
Groan . In thus doing he followed the pattern of 
Cabell, Eddison, Dunsany and all writers of the 
beautiful. His primary object must have been writ¬ 
ing for his own pleasure; for had he spent equal 
time working as a plasterer or plumber his work 



*It is worth remembering that J.R.R.Tolkien was just beginning to tinker with his Lord of the 
Rings series, and T.H.White with what became The Once And Future King, at about this same time 





















would have been less time consuming and far more 
remunerative. The book he wrote in those seven 
lean years has not been appreciated by the average 
reader, who does not understand it and is unwilling 
to make the effort to do so. 


The subtitle, A Gothic Novel .is in itself dec¬ 
eptive, though there is a shadow of reason for its 
use. Elizabeth Bowen, in the Tatler, comes far cl¬ 
oser to actual analysis when she writes, "Let us 
call it a sport of literature". Her use of the wo¬ 
rd sport is a fine example of the incorporation of 
biology into literary criticism; for a sport is 
something unusual in nature, like a white black¬ 
bird for instance. It occurs as rarely in litera¬ 
ture as it does in life. 


The narrative centres around the Castle of Gormen- 
ghast, which, since it is located in never-never 
land, cannot be found in old or modern atlases.The 
persons living in and around the Castle are the 
descendants of seventy-six generations of nobility 
and peasant f and during all that time they have 
been completely out of touch with the world. For 
over two thousand years they have simply lived in 
the Castle or around it in a weird isolation. Dur¬ 
ing these centuries the Castle grew slowly, each 
lord making additions which were neglected by suc¬ 
ceeding lords who had their own ideas of architec¬ 
ture. Thus, when the last of the line, Titus, is 
born, the Castle is so vast that few, if any, had 
visited all the rooms, or, going into one unentered 
for centuries, knew who has built it or why. 


Bk- . „ 

COUNTESS GROAN 


As this family built Gormenghast they fabrica- 
ted a code of behaviour, written in massive books,, 
which in its details completely enslaved and dom¬ 
inated the living family. This enforced servitude 
to ritualism was especially onerous to the head of 
the family, the Lord of the Castle who had to per¬ 
form the ceremonies of every day in exactly the 
same manner that all the previous lords had follow 
ed on that special day. This ritual was only known 
in its entirety by the Librarian, Sourdust, who 
had devoted most of his ninety years to its study. 
Every morning he met the Lord at breakfast and 
dictated to him the day's programme. From this th¬ 
ere could never be, and never was, any deviation. 


Living in the shadow of the Castle a number of 
common people continued an existence that was in 
its way as bound by routine convention as was that 
of the Groan nobility. The less fortunate of these 
served as menials in the Castle but those with ar¬ 
tistic talent became wood-carvers. Each year these 
artists in wood carved what they hoped would be a 
masterpiece. They were judged by the current Lord 
of Gormenghast on the first morning of June, He 
selected the three best. That evening the discar¬ 
ded carvings were burnt but to the three winners 
was thrown the traditional scroll of vellum, which 
permitted them to walk the battlements above their 
mud huts on the night of the full moon of every 
second month. The three prizewinning carvings were 
then housed with their predecessors of hundreds of 
years in the Room of the Bright Carvings. There, 
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Prunesquallor and his virginal sister Irma; the 
nurse, Mrs. Slagg, tiny and fluttering like a wren; 
Keda, the wet-nurse; the unnamed Poet, slightly 
psychotic, as all true poets are. 


FUCHSIA 

they were dusted daily by their curator, 
who never left the room and for years at a time 
had no visitors, for no-one cared to look at the 
carvings. A book was provided for visitors to wr¬ 
ite their names, but no one came to look and write. 


All these are so clearly drawn that they stand 
out, not as characters in a book but as living 
people; not so far removed from those of our world 
if only we would take the trouble to find them, or 
finding them, recognise them. Once we have met them 
in the book it is difficult to forget them. This is 
another reason for recognising the greatness of the 
novel, Peake not only created a world which has 
more than a semblance of reality, but he has peop¬ 
led it with men and women who in spite of their 
peculiarities seem very much alive. There is a 
biological correctness in the symbiosis of their 
existence; though they may not acutely realise it, 
they are all mutually interdependant irrespective 
of the sharp difference in the strata of their socr. 
ial order. The greatest could not continue the 
sacred daily programme unless aided by the lowest. 
How would Lord Sepulchrave spend the first day in 
June if there were no carvings to judge, the car¬ 
vers refusing to compete? The very existence of 
all depended on each one doing his work as he al¬ 
ways had done it, and provide for someone to 
carry on that work when he died. 

"For every key position in the Castle there 
was the apprentice, either the son or the stud¬ 
ent, bound to secrecy. Centuries of experience 
had seen to it that there should be no gap in 
Rottcodd, 


If this novel contained nothing but the story of 
the woodcarvers and the dual fate of their carv¬ 
ings it would suffice to show that the author has 
a keen sense of the values of life. For this is. 
life , not only in Gormenghast but all over the wo¬ 
rld. Man, striving for greatness, enters competit¬ 
ion with his fellow. Those who fail have their eff 
,orts destroyed; those who succeed walk in glory 
during every second full moon, proud that their 
work is being placed in some Hall of Fame, not re¬ 
alising that no-one visits the hall and lingers 
over the beauty of their masterpiece. The novel 
ends in the Room of Bright Carvings, where it be¬ 
gan, thus, as in The Worm Ouroboros . completing 
the circle, the symbol of eternity. 


All the characters are prisoners in the web of 
fate woven by the Spider Destiny. Lord Sepulchrave 
fettered by tradition and finding happiness only 
in this beautiful library; the Countess with her 
'hundreds of birds and many white cats; Fuchsia, 
the seventeen-year old daughter who lives in a 
world of dreams; Flay, the valet; Sourdust, the 
keeper of the archives; his one-legged son Barque- 
ntine, who waits for fifty-four years till he can 
become, through his father's death, the Librarian; 
the Ladies Cora and Clarice, twin sisters of Lord 
Sepulchrave, congenital hemiplegics; the chef, Sw¬ 
elter, who commands a small army of assistant cooks 
forty apprentices and eighteen Grey Scrubbers; Dr. 
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Lord's Passing" in SF 64) will be 
filled in there. But this depends on 
how the series develops and what Cele 
Goldsmith thinks of the stories. 
"Masters of Chaos" is, I think, in 
many ways my best S&S tale. 

(It is a great disappointment, 
however, that Science Fantasy has 
folded. Not simply because stories 
sold to it paid my rent, but because 
for me and many other writers in this 
country (particularly, like me, 
the younger ones) it was a . outlet for 
the kind of story that is very 
difficult to sell in America — even 
to Cele Goldsmith who appears to be the 
most openminded of the U.S. editors. 
Particularly this went for the short 
novel of the "Earth is but a Star" 

"Skeleton Crew" by Aldiss. The slow 
developing, borderline-mainstream 
story of the kind Ballard does so 
well will find more difficulty 
selling in the states too, though 
Ballards "Question of Re-entry" was 
of this kind aid published in 
Fantastic . It seems a pity that 
English SF has reached, in people 
like Ballard and Aldiss, an 
exceptionally high standard and a 
strongly English flavour and now has 
no markets here. 


The landscapes of my stories are meta¬ 
physical, not physical. As a faltering 
atheist with a deep irradicable religious 
sense (I was brought up on an off-beat 
brand of Christian Mysticism) I tended, 
particularly in the early stories like 
"While the God's Laugh," to work out my 
own problems through Elric's adventures. 
Needless to say, I never reached any 
conclusions, merely brought these 
problems closer to the surface. I was 
writing not particularly well, but from 
the "soul". I wasn't just telling a 
story, I was telling my_ story. I don't 
think of myself as a fantasy writer in 

the strict sense - but the 

possibilities of fantasy attract me. 

worth exploiting in the fantasy form, I'd 
suggest you bear this in mi.id whe.i you 
read "The Deep Fix” which will appear 
in the last issue of Science Fantasy 
along with "Dead God's Passing , the 
last Elric story....which might also 
provide a clue. "Deep Fix will be 
under a pseudonym (the late James 
Colvin,ed.). 

I am not a logical thinker. I am, 
if anything, an intuitive thinker. 

Most facts bore me. Some inspire me. 
Nuclear physicsj for instance, though 
I know scarcely anything about the fie.ld, 
excites me, particularly when watching 
a nuclear physicist explaining his 
theories on TV. My only interest in any 
field of knowledge is literary. This 
is probably a narrow interest, but I*m 
a writer a.id want to be a good one. I 
have only written two fantasy stories 
in my life which were deliberately 
commercial (sorry, three — one hasn’t 
been published). These were "Going 
Home" in Science Fiction Adventures 
and "Kings in Darkness" in Science 
Fantasy . The rest, for better or worse, 
were written from inside. Briefly, physics 
doesn't interest me — metaphysics does. 
The only writer of SF I enjoy is J.G. 



Ballard. The only writer of fa.itasy 
currently working in the magazines I 
like is Leiber. The three works of 
fantasy I*can still re-read and enjoy, 
apart from those, are Anderson’s BROKEN 
SWORD, Peake's Titus Groan trilogy, and 
Cabell's Jurgen . Anderson has done noth¬ 
ing better than THE BROKEN SWORD, in my 
opinion, and I sometimes feel that his 
talent has since been diverted,even 
lessend. I feel that writing SF can ruin 
and bleed dry a writer's talent.The best 
he can do in this field is improve his 
technique - at the expe.ise of his art. I 
think of myself as a bad writer with big 
ideas,but I’d rather be that than a big 
writer with bad ideas - or ideas that have 
gone bad.I tend to think of the SF magazine 
field as a field in which it is possible to 
experiment — and sell one's mistakes; 
but the impulse to sell tends to dominate 
the impulse to experiment the longer one 
stays in the field. 

And fear of death, incidentally, is 
probably another source of inspiratic 


the Elric s 
after death a 

exception tha 


, I don't t 


1 life 


o die. 


. Maybe I’ll be the 
t proves the rule... 
e specific remarks about 
the Elric material in ’Niekas’. Firstly, 
a few carping points on the spelling. 

As you’ll see from the book (STEALER OF 
SOULS), which I had an opportunity to 
( get at before it was printed, there is 
an accented e in the spelling of 
Melnibone. Melnibonay — this accent 
was, of course, left out of all but 
the first story. Imrryr is spelt thus. 
Count Smiorgan Baldhead — not of 
Baldhead (his head was hairless). 


A point about the end of "The 
Dreaming City". Elric used the v 
save himself, abandoning 
to the dragons. This, and Cymoril 
death, is on his conscience. 
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fan of the Mouser's. Perhaps Moonglum also owes a 
little to the Mauser. As for Elric being an idealist 
rather than a materialist, this is probably because 



panic rather than courage, maybe. The Mouser, on 
the other hand, seems not to disregard danger — he 


evaluates it then acts. Conan — well.... 

The cosmology of the Elric stories probably owes 
its original inspiration to two things - Zoroastrianism 

Lions. It was developed from there, of course. 

The set-up, simply, is: 



Elementals 


Law Sorcerers Chaos Sorcerers 

Men pledged to Law Men pledged to Chaos 

I have a more complex chart. The sixth story is the 
one where the cosmology becomes clearer and the reader 
should realise the rest as he reads the last stories. 

I have probably helped anyone who wants to assess 
the Elric stories on a slightly different level. Who 
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LOW NAPALM HOVENIA. 

THE PARTICULAR BAPTIST CHURCH. 
JOCKAMO’S DILEMMA. 

WRECK A PUM RUM. 

THREE KINDS OF AIR; PART ONE. 
THREE KINDS OF AIR; PART TWO. 
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THE PARTICULAR BAPTIST CHURCH 









































CAN’T KEEP THESE FUCKING 
LITTLE COCKSUCKING FLIES 
OUT OF MY BOXER SHORTS. 


Part One. 

JOCKAMO’S 


DILEMMA. 
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Letter on Hodgson. 














The Journal Of Adult Fantasy; Incorporating 'RUBBER NEVUS' 
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